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ITH this number the Gregg 
Writer reaches the end of its 
eighth volume. Its progress 
has been steady and continu- 
ous, each year showing an in- 
crease of circulation over the previous 
year. At the present time the Gregg 
Writer has the largest circulation of 
‘ any shorthand magazine except the 
Typewriter and Phonographic World 
—in fact, it probably has more sub- 
scribers than all the other shorthand 
magazines combined. While the maga- 
zine has been very successful, it has 
not yet reached the high plane which 
we had in view when we took charge 
of it. This is largely due to the editor 
having been busily engaged in con- 
ducting a school and a publishing busi- 
ness, which rendered it impossible for 
him to give the magazine the atten- 
tion it should have had. Neverthe- 
less, we are assured by the hearty sup- 
port the magazine has received from 
teachers and writers that it is valued 
by-them, and that it has been of as- 
sistance to its readers. 

We hope to be able to give it more 
attention in the future and to intro- 
duce new and attractive features in 
the coming year. We have planned 
to devote more attention to high grade 
and expert shorthand work, especially 
law and court reporting work. In the 
course of the volume we intend to 
give many plates of “short cuts” used 
in reporting court proceedings, and 
will supplement these with plates of 
actual testimony. Hitherto we have 
not had the space at our disposal in 





Looking Backward—and Forward 


which to give reporting work much 
attention, but we intend to discon- 
tinue the English Department and the 
Typewriting Department, which will 
provide more space for general matter. 
This does not mean that we intend to 
neglect the important subjects of Eng- 
lish and typewriting, but merely that 
they will not appear in the coming 
volume as separate departments re- 
quiring a specified amount of space. 

Another feature which will be intro- 
duced in an early issue will be Short- 
hand editorials; that is, talks to read- 
ers by the editor written in shorthand. 

The Gregg Writer is a big magazine 
considering its low subscription price, 
and we sincerely hope that all our 
friends will give it their hearty sup- 
port in the coming year. For our part, 
we promise to do what we can to make 
the magazine more interesting and 
helpful than it has ever been before. 

In conclusion, we desire to express 
once more our gratitude for the sup- 
port the magazine has received in the 
past and for the many kind expres- 
sions regarding it which are received 
in almost every mail. 


The National Reporters’ Assn. 


N our April issue we strongly 
commended the work of the 
various reporters’ associa- 
tions, and urged that “for the 
protection of their common 
interests and for the advancement of 
their profession, all reporters should 
join a local and the national organi- 
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zation, and give them their most 
hearty support.” 

Although the membership of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion consists of writers of all systems, 
it looks as though the control of it has 
passed into the hands of a little clique, 
which is using it to push the interests 
of one style of shorthand. From the 
report of the recent convention in the 
Students’ Journal, it appears that a 
large portion of the time was devoted 
to demonstrations in a particular sys- 
tem of shorthand by three- of the rec- 
ognized exploiters of that system. 

Three years ago there was an at- 
tempt by the same little clique to 
control the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association in a similar manner, 
but the attempt was utterly squelched 
at the convention in Cincinnati. In 
writing about the bold fraud perpe- 
trated on the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association at that time, we 
said: “If the Association is to be truly 
national in its character some assur- 
ance must be given to the profession 
in general that it will not be used for 
partisan purposes by a little clique.” 
This applies with equal or even greater 
force to the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association. We are confi- 
dent that the rank and file of the 
Reporters’ Association will not consent 
to the organization being made a me- 
dium for the continued exploitation of 
a particular system or style of short- 
hand. 


The Phonographic World 


N My Business Friend for Au- 

gust there appears this an- 
nouncement: This number of 
the magazine is a combina- 
tion of Mr. Miner’s two 
monthly periodicals, My Busiiess 
Friend and The Typewriter and Pho- 
nographic World—the two amalga- 
mated into one—and in which form 
the combined magazine will appear in 
the future, under the title of “My 
Business Friend—The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World.” 

For over twenty years the Phono- 
graphic World has been the leading 
independent shorthand magazine, and 
the service it has rendered to the 
shorthand profession is simply incal- 
culable. All systems of shorthand 





have been represented in its pages, and 


in the white light of its publicity weak 
systems have dwindled and strong sys- 
tems have grown stronger. It has 
been the forum for the discussion of 
methods of teaching shorthand and 
typewriting—for many years the only 
means by which many teachers could 
learn what was being done at the 
annual conventions; it has been a 
faithful recorder of advancement, not 
only in shorthand, but in typewriters 
and typewriting; it has fearlessly ex- 
posed the frauds and charlatans who 
have disgraced the profession of short- 
hand teaching; it has done much to 
establish higher ideals and standards 
in the classroom; in its pages will 
be found tue most complete and most 
impartial record of the doings of the 
shorthand and typewriting world for 
the past twenty years—that is to say 
for the period marking the greatest 
development of these arts since time 
began. 

That the Phonographic World should 
cease to exist as an independent short- 
hand publication would be an irre 
parable loss to the shorthand and 
typewriting profession. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Miner may be induced 
to reconsider his decision. My Busi- 
ness Friend is a splendid magazine, 
and we have often wondered how Mr. 
Miner could possibly find time to con- 
tinue two such magazines at the same 
time; but it is not the Phonographic 
World—devoted entirely to the things 
in which we are especially interested 
and the official organ of our profes- 
sion. Don’t drop the World, Mr. 
Miner! 


Since the recent disaster the schools 
in San Francisco have been getting to- 
gether. Heald’s Business College, San 
Francisco, and the Dixon College, Oak- 
land, have been consolidated; and the 
San Francisco Business College and 
the Merrill-Miller School have also 
joined forces. 


The board of education has adopted 
the Gregg system of shorthand, to be 
taught in the commercial department 
of the Omaha High School in place of 
the Graham system. 

Mr. E. A. Zartman of Chicago has 
been elected to teach shorthand and 
penmanship in the High School during 
the coming year.—Omaha Daily News. 
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Good Spelling as an Essential 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Good Spelling as an Essential—Continued 
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Cruglish Department 


Conducted by Frances ErrinGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom — fos relating to this 





Concerning Clothes 


WISE, if misanthropic genius, 
has written us a clothes phil- 
~emme@ OSODhy. The beauty of all 

s8 real philosophy is that it can 
be equally applied to moral conduct, 
house-cleaning or English; to the last 
we shall apply it. 

Tradition tells of a time when edu- 
cation, manners and clothes were 
matters of small import. The exist- 
ence of this state of affairs seems to 
have been rather like that of the sea 
serpent. It is recorded by men whose 
veracity is indubitable, but when 
others seek to track the creature to his 
lair—he isn’t there. 

However things may have been in 
the past, there is no gainsaying the 
present ascendency of externals in 
manners and in language. 

Speech is the clothing of thought, 
and so requires the same sort of dis- 
crimination in selection and arrange- 
ment as bodily attire. 

Sociology teaches us that the origin 
of clothes is purely and simply the 
desire for ornament. Following the 
analogy, language may be said to be 
only a civilized method of expressing 
thought. Probably our prognathous or 
simian ancestors, instead of saying, “I 
want that,” merely communicated the 
thought by knocking the possessor 
down and taking the object from him; 
but now civilization has progressed un- 
til the ornamental luxuries of speech 
and dress have become necessities. 

Whereas in prehistoric days all 
clothing was equally suitable for all 
times, we now possess a bewildering 
catalogue of house dresses, street 
dresses, reception gowns, business 
suits, neglige garments and dress 
suits, not to mention uniforms and 
habits, and, since this is August, and 
I know the picture will recall pleas- 
ant memories, I may as well include 
bathing suits. 

Language, likewise, has been differ- 
entiated into conversational, techni- 
cal and business English. Observe 





how one dresses up the same idea to 
suit the environment—“Where can I 
get something that will tell about all 
the things made of coal tar?” you ask 
a friend. The chemist desiring the 
same information would probably say: 
“Is there any work in which the by- 
products of (here he would give the 
chemical symbol) are listed and clas- 
sified?” As a business inquiry you 
would phrase it something like this: 


August 1, 1906. 
“Messrs. Sanders and Sanderson, 
1244 Ottawa Street, 
Lincoln, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

We are desirous of obtaining a book 
on the subject of coal tar products. 
If such a book is included in your pub- 
lications will you inform me; also 
state the price. If you do not publish 
a book of this kind, kindly advise me 
where there is a probability of my se 
curing it, and oblige 

Very truly yours.” 

Would anyone contend that lan- 
guage isn’t a garment? To be well 
dressed requires time and money, and 
even these are not sufficient without 
understanding of the matter which 
we call taste. To attire one’s thought 
will require a wealth of vocabulary 
and time to adjust the same to the 
idea, and much common sense. 

It is with business English that we 
are concerned; how to obtain facility 
in the vernacular of that world is our 
chief aim. If one’s purse permits only 
one presentable costume, that should, 
of course, be his business suit. So 
with English. If you feel that you 
can’t possibly master both literary and 
commercial diction, choose the latter. 

But there is no poorer economy 
than wearing one suit uninterruptedly 
for all occasions, and so with English. 
Your letters will surely petrify into 
deadly and wearisome documents if 
you confine yourself exclusively to 
business forms. 

Far be it from me to deprecate the 
use of formal expressions in business 
correspondence; in a mannerless and 
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lawless age these seem as barriers 
against the overwhelming floods of un- 
conventionality and lack of respect for 
all authority. It is only against the 
unnecessary narrowing of one’s mind 
that the protest is directed. There is 
an ever-growing demand for people 
who can think, and nothing is more 
conducive to thought than words. 

I once knew an English teacher who 
required his students to hand him 
every day a list of the unfamiliar 
words in the literature lesson; at least 
ten minutes of the lesson period were 
devoted to discussion of the use and 
the application of the words. This 
differs widely from the rather puerile 
method of having the class write sen- 
tences containing the words. The 
pupils were not merely told to use the 
word, but made to define the meaning. 
It is disconcerting, sometimes, to ask 
for the meaning of a common verb or 
adjective. Requests for the definition 
of “grim” elicited such various re- 
sponses as these: “ugly,” “queer,” 
“cross,” “stern,” “hard,” “terrible,”— 
“grim-visaged war” quoted the pro- 
pounder of the last definition. “What 
is your idea of a ‘grim’ remark?” 
asked the teacher. And thus the 
boundaries of the expressional domain 
of “grim” were explored. This man 
knew the virtue of the line upon line 
method, so he usually confined his ef- 
forts to half a dozen words each week. 
Try the experience of consciously add- 
ing even two words a week to your 
working vocabulary and see how much 
activity they generate in your cere- 
brum. 

And if you have taken the trouble 
to learn to spell, to use capitals, to 
intersperse your sentences with com- 
mas and to separate them by periods 
and colons, you will be valuable to the 
commercial world. 

To him that hath it is given, and as 
it usually happens that those who 
have the most ample supply of Sun- 
day clothes are best dressed every 
day, so he whose vocabulary is wid- 
est will write the best commercial 
documents. One of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s coworkers once complained: 
“We have too many irons in the fire.’ 
“Put them all in,” replied Mr. Beecher, 
“and the shovel and the tongs, too.” 

Don’t be afraid of doing too much; 
so long as your work is first you can’t 
hurt it by interest in other matters. 


Most of us are earning our living at 
our work; we pay the price of more 
or less of our time and our personal- 
ity for freedom to do what we like in 
the hours remaining. That man is 
unfortunate who doesn’t live while he 
is earning his living, whose work is no 
part of his real life; but he is scarcely 
less to be commiserated than the one 
who has no life outside the labor of 
securing the wherewithal to eat, drink 
and be clothed. 

Have we drifted from our subject— 
not at ail, we were just thinking, that 
is all. 

We are, of course, primarily inter- 
ested in what we call “Business wng- 
lish.” Our end and aim is to be suc- 
cessful in the commercial world, and 
hence we are chiefly concerned with 
the requirements of that world. Lan- 
guage is the dress of thought, and this 
age, like every other, makes its first 
estimate on the basis of appearances. 
The man whose clothes seem strangers 
to iron and sponge, and whose shoes 
are guiltless of polish or brush, may 
be indispensable to his employer, but 
if he happens to be looking for a po- 
sition the odds are against him. The 
girl attired in a semiworn reception 
gown and French heel shoes, and 
adorned with numerous cheap rings, 
bracelets, lockets and pins, isn’t irrev- 
ocably debarred from being a valuable 
stenographer, but—who wants to give 
her a trial? Then there is the girl of 
the iridescent hair—but words fail 
me! Girls, why will you be such idiots 
as to “fix up” in the billposter style 
and then expect to get into a respecta- 
ble man’s office? Some of you are 
awfully nice, good to your folk and 
absolutely respectable and most capa- 
ble, but you are so foolish, so worse 
than foolish, both in the way you dress 
yourselves and the way you dress your 
conversation. Did you ever hear a 
bleached-hair conversation by a semi- 
demi-brunette? Well, I am _ writing 
some and you may read them some 
day. 





Correspondence 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., July 24, 1906. 


Francis Effinger-Raymond. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Madam: 

The question of how a business let- 
ter should be addressed to an unmar- 
ried lady has been agitated quite fre- 
quently of late in this office, and I 
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shai aeprestate the favor very mock if have used “Madam” correctly and that 
you wi ecide Ss question for us «“ 3 
and let me have the reply in the en- the verb “are’ is the one to use in the 
closed envelope. sentence you have given. 
Will you also kindly publish in the a 

English Department of the Gregg 
Wr “4 2. brief history of Gregg The Case of Wilkes-Barre 
Shorthand? 

Yours truly, aaRB Wilkesbarre, by order of the Presi- 


An unmarried and a married lady 
are both addressed as “Madam.” If 
you know the name of the person to 
whom you are writing and the sex, it 
is also correct to write: “My dear 
Miss Gregory,” or “My dear Mrs. Go- 
lightly,” as the case may be. The 
feminine for Francis is Frances, and 
as you addressed me as “Madam” you 
must have known my sex, and so 
should have written my name 
“Frances,” unless you supposed I was 
using a man’s name, which I was not. 

Mr. Gregg will have to respond to 
your second question. I have made 
four corrections in your letter—can 
you detect them? 

** * 


1020 Mass. Ave., N. E., 
July 25, 1906. 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
151 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Madam: 

As a subscriber to The Gregg Writer 
I desire to ask the following questions 
for answer in the columns of that 
paper: 

First, as to addressing a letter in a 
ease like your own, where it is not 
definitely known whether to use the 
prefix Miss or Mrs., is the above head- 
ing correct? ; 

Secondly, is the following sentence, 
quoted from a governmental communi- 
eation actually sent out, correct? 

“The usual evidence in support of 
the claim has been submitted by the 
widow and her witnesses who state 
that the soldier, John J. Johnson, and 
the entryman, John Johnson, is the 
same person.” 

The point in issue is the use of the 
verb “is.” Should not “are” be used 
instead? In this particular case there 
are two persons referred to. If the 
sentence read “John Johnson, the sol- 
dier, and John Johnson, the entryman, 
is the same person,” the question might 
be a different one. 

As the question is an interesting one 
I would think it would be of interest 
to the readers of your department to 
have it considered in “The Writer.” 

Very respectfully, 
F. R. A. 


Your entire letter is interesting and 
your conclusions are correct in both 
instances. 

Your letter is so complete that it 
would be “painting the lily” to com- 
ment on it; suffice it to say, that you 


dent, is to be hereafter written Wilkes- 
Barre. The town was named for two mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, American 
sympathizers, John Wilkes and Colonel 
Isaac Barre, and prominent citizens of 
the town represented to the President, 
that as the idea of the founders of the 
town was to honor both men, the rule 
of the Postoffice Department making the 
name Wilkesbarre, defeated the object 
of the founders. On the suggestion of 
the President, the Postoffice Department 
changed the form to Wilkes-Barre. 

The rule under which the change was 
made is a good one, but if it is to be fol- 
lowed the names of other towns must be 
changed. 

There is no more interesting study 
than that of American names of towns, 
counties, creeks and rivers. Towns in 
the older states were named often for 
the homes of immigrants across the sea, 
and these were carried westward at a 
later date by New Englanders, New 
Yorkers, Virginians and Ohioans. Ur- 
bana, Salem, and Springfield in Illinois 
are examples. 

In other cases, Indian names were 
modified and adopted, or, noted men 
were honoured, until the Western States 
became in their geographic and civic 
nomenclature rich in historical associa- 
tions. 


Joe Bing 
Joe Bing ‘lowed he’d do a turn at 
shorthand, 


An’ so he started out 
With pens and pads 
To put the fastest all to rout. 
He took two speeches—both to onct— 
Each, per minit’, three hundred 
words and more, 
For three strate hours—where? 
In Luscomb’s grocery store. 
—E. OC. Hair, Janesville, Wis. 





There is a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work; were he never 
so benighted, forgetful of his calling, 
there is always hope in a man that ac- 
tually and earnestly works; in idleness 
alone there is perpetual despair—Car- 
lyle. 
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Hew It Struck the ‘Manager 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





A Letter from Far-off Transvaal 


Pretoria, Transvaal, May 19, 1906. 
Dear Miss Power: 

While looking over some of my old 
Gregg Writers today I came across an 
article from your pen on “Fluent Read- 
ing,” which interested me very much 
and was of great help to me. 

It occurred to me that perhaps you 
would be kind enough to tell me if 
there exists a book, or any other les- 
sons in the Writer, which would give 
me further information and instruc- 
tion on the points contained therein. 
I started some time ago to learn Gregg 
Shorthand, but as there was no good 
teacher of the system in this town 
from whom [ could get instruction, I 
had to get along as well as I could 
without a teacher and teach myself. 
I have now been about three months 
hard at it. 

I have had a boy read to me about 
half an hour every morning and even- 
ing and am now taking about fifty 
words a minute on new matter. The 
worst of it is that I have to correct 
my own work, which is sometimes 
tiring and disheartening, continually 
referring to the dictionary or phrase- 
book. But as I have set myself to 
become a court reporter I suppose I 
shall have to work hard and long. 

I am sorry that there are no good 
teachers here like you have in Amer- 
ica; otherwise things would not be so 
bad for the pupil. A sad thing to have 
to say about the capital of the Trans- 
vaal, is it not? 

I attend church very regularly and 
have lately started to take down the 
sermons, but this, I am told, is not at 
all good for me at present. I would 
like your opinion on this point. Of 
course, I cannot now get one-half of 
what is said; but I manage to get a 
fair amount and this I transcribe at 
night. 

I believe there were two courses of 
penmanship drills in the old Writers, 
and if it would not be too much trou- 
ble to you, I would like to know in 


which copies they appear so I could 
send for them. Or if you know of any 
other medium by which I might ob- 
tain the complete course—for instance, 
in a book especially printed—I should 
be glad to have the name so I may 
send for it. 

I trust you will not think me im- 
prudent in addressing you in this man- 
ner; but somehow, through continually 
reading the Writer, I feel that I know 
all those who are connected with Mr. 
Gregg and all the people who attend 
the conventions. The contests in the 
latter interest me very much, espe- 
cially the typewriting and shorthand. 
I might mention that I am a touch 
operator. Touch typewriting does not 
seem to trouble people in Pretoria, as 
I have never met a touch operator yet, 
and all who notice my manipulation 
of the keys remark it with wonder. I 
should not be at all surprised to know 
that my copy of “Rational Typewrit- 
ing” was the only one here. 

I shall be very pleased and much 
obliged if you could give me any in- 
formation asked for in this letter, in 
anticipation of which I beg to thank 
you most heartily, and remain 

Yours very truly, 
B. F. F. Wuire. 





In looking over our article on 
“Fluent Reading,” which appeared in 
the July Gregg Writer, 1903, we find 
much stress laid upon proportion and 
a perfect: knowledge of theory. 

The student who acquires a perfect 
knowledge of theory and can write 
with exact proportion is safely on the 
road to success in his work, whether 
he be a business college graduate or 
a self-taught pupil. 

The self-taught pupil must confront 
the difficulty of correcting his own 
notes, a ditticulty sufficient to retard 
the progress of the most conscientious 
writer. While this necessity comnels 
the student to become a close observer, 
it is a dangerous habit for him to be 
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forced to rely upon. He will become 
familiar with the peculiarities of his 
own style of writing, and it may be 
exceedingly difficult at times to dis- 
cover wherein the difference lies be- 
tween his work and the author’s. He 
may readily see that there is a dif- 
ferent swing or form to his outline, 
and yet be unable to discover for him- 
self how to eliminate this individual- 
ity, and make his outline perfect—a 
duplicate of the model. 

So it is very essential that the pupil 
have another person scrutinize his 
work, giving him little points of ad- 
vice, which go a long way toward per- 
fecting his shorthand writing. 

* * * 

To become an expert shorthand 
writer in every sense of the word is 
difficult enough when one has every 
advantage of a business college train- 
ing. But to start from the beginning 
of the shorthand manual and endeavor 
to become a proficient reporter without 
even the assistance of a teacher to 
correct his shorthand lessons, is cer- 
tainly a test of effort and determina- 
tion, a test too great for any but the 
most determined and persevering. The 
task must, indeed, seem tiring and 
disheartening. But we think we can 
suggest a remedy which will place our 
friend on the right path and enable 
him to see marked progress in a short 
time. 

What we would suggest is this: 

Begin a course of mail instruction 
with a good school or some good 
teacher. As you require much theory 
work, you need to devote all your time 
to this at present. Let the advanced 
work rest for a while—at least until 
you have studied carefully and re- 
viewed every lesson in the manual, 
having your lessons corrected as you 
go along, and taking supplementary 
work from the Progressive Exercise 
Book and from the magazine. 

After such training you will be able 
to write any word according to prin- 
ciple and not have to depend upon a 
memorized dictionary outline. The 
dictionary is merely a reference book 
—not a text book. 

When you have thus obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of shorthand direct your attention 
more towards the development of 
speed, both on old and new matter, 
receiving as much dictation as pos- 


sible, and devoting much time to care- 
ful practice on outlines, fluent read- 
ing, and special mind training; that 
your equipment for speed work may 
be an all-round, thorough development 
of hand and mind. 

7. os * 


In reply to your inquiry as to a 
book, or some source of information, 
which will give further instruction on 
such points as are dealt with in the 
article referred to, we would advise 
you to obtain the bound volumes of 
the Gregg Writer. 

For the self-taught or home student, 
no better aid can be obtained than 
from the penmanship lessons for the - 
acquirement of a fine style of writing 
and an easy manner of execution. 
They direct attention to the inaccu- 
racies which are apt to develop in the 
best of writing and at the same time 
furnish the pupil an effective remedy 
for evercoming these and other de- 
fects—to say nothing of their value 
from a penmanship point of view, in 
developing the desired freedom of 
movement in the hand and arm. 

+ . + 


As to taking down sermons, this is 
the very best kind of practice, but not 
at your present stage, Mr. White. Ser- 
mons should not be attempted until 
the student has mastered his theory 
work absolutely—finished the manual 
and the review of the manual and is 
well started upon the road to speed. 
We should say that his speed on old 
or practiced matter should be not less 
than 100 words a minute, and on en- 
tirely new matter not less than 80 or 
90. While some speakers do not speak 
faster than 100 words a minute, the 
writer must be better equipped than 
with this rate of speed, otherwise he 
will meet with discouragement at the 
outset. You cannot begin at the end 
and work backwards; you must begin 
with the minimum of speed and add 
to this gradually. 

Therefore, we should advise you at 
this stage to devote all your time to 
theory work. If you desire dictation, 
practice on repeated dictation in order 
to work up speed in your hand and 
give you an opportunity to begin your 
mind training—the carrying of many 
words in the mind at a time, and ac- 
quiring the habit of phrase making, 
and many other little necessary points 
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f training which are as essential as 
he matter of rapid execution. 

Most of these points have been dealt 
with at different times in separate 
paragraphs, or articles, throughout the 
Learners’ Department, and occasion- 
ally elsewhere in the magazine. If you 
would, therefore, have further infor- 
mation upon such points you will find 
much that will prove valuable in pre- 
ceding volumes. 

a Sd . 

We should regret to know that any 
of our readers would hesitate to write 
us about their difficulties, or give us 
their confidence when they felt so in- 
clined, for while we may seem negli- 
gent at times in replying to corre- 
spondents, we can safely say that 
sooner or later every letter will re- 
ceive its due attention and it is a 
pleasure to us to feel that our writers 
look to us for advice and encourage- 
ment. 

. . 

It has been some time since we heard 
from our veteran friend, Mr. J: P. 
Lair, of Exira, Iowa. Mr. Lair writes 
that he is now sixty-eight years old, 
but that he “never expects to stop 
learning while he keeps his mind.” 
He says: “Stop using your muscles 
and see how soon they will become 
inactive—stop using your mind and 
you get similar results.” 

One must keep in practice if he 
wishes to perform any kind of work 
well. In order not to forget the prin- 
ciples of shorthand, the shorthand 
writer must review them occasionally 
after he has left school and is holding 
a position. In order to work up speed 
—that momentous task which he has 
set himself to accomplish, and from 
which the most worthy benefits of the 
profession may be derived—he must 
continue his speed practice with regu- 
larity and hard application. 

Speed will not come with irregular, 
half-hearted practice. What a faint 
conception has the student of the 
amount of persistent practice neces- 
sary to control the hand at a rate of 
200 words a minute! It is to be de 
plored that there is no practical way 
of demonstrating to him while in 
school the many exacting requirements 
of speed and skill with which he will 
be confronted in difficult and technical 
positions. The best the teacher and 
the school can do for him, the best 


he can do for himself, can only be 
inadequate. If he applies himself 
fully and derives as much benefit as 
possible from his course in business 
college, it is true he will have estab- 
lished good business pfinciples and 
have laid a foundation which nothing 
can destroy and without which his suc- 
cess would be failure. It therefore be- 
hooves the student to be wide awake 
and alert while in school; to seek and 
gain all the infor- 
mation obtainable 
along the lines of 
his special work, 
whether it be book- 
keeping or short- 
hand, and as much 
outside of his book 
learning as possible. 
Good business prin- 
ciples and standard 
ideas as to business 
methods, and the many little ins and’ 
outs of his calling, will help him to a 
position far more quickly than if this 
training were lacking. 

The trouble with many amateur 
stenographers is that they have no 
“business sense.” They seem to have np 
conception of the affairs of business. 
To take a letter from dictation and 
transcribe it correctly seems too often 
to the student to be all that is neces- 
sary. For this reason, he must devote 
at least a year or two to gaining 
actual experience in the business 
world, which, together with his care- 
ful training at school, should ade- 
quately lay the basis for his assured 
success in subsequent years. 





J. P. Lair 





The Short Cut to Success 


In learning shorthand there is but 
one short cut to the best success, the 
same as in any other achievement in 
life. The best success in any line al- 
ways costs something. Those who 
have had the best success did not 
count time and effort too dear to ac- 
complish the worthy object they de- 
sired to win. General Grant said, “We 
will fight it out on that line if it takes 
all summer,” and history tells how 
well he progressed and succeeded. 

It seems to me that the most desir- 
able success in shorthand will be at- 
tained if you take the time to make 
the effort that will enable you to learn 
every principle in the manual perfect- 
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ly. Study and practice until the prin- 
ciples, in every detail, are as familiar 
to you as your own name, and you 
have success already won.—Cyrus 
Smith, Leon, Iowa. 


Inserting Words in Longhand 


Houston, Tex., June 4, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Please advise me through the Gregg 
Writer your opinion in regard to taking 
dictation partly in shorthand and 
partly in longhand, and transcribing 
same, before one has finished the short- 
hand and typewriting course. Do you 
think that practical experience along 
with the study of shorthand is helpful 
towards writing plain and legible char- 
acters with good speed or is it in- 
jurious. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
reply, I beg to remain 

Very respectfully, 
T. C. Elsbury. 

Never write words in longhand in 
your shorthand dictation. If you 
never expect to use shorthand that 
might be different. Practical ex- 
perience is indeed necessary, but cer- 
tainly not before the pupil has fin- 
ished the manual. In school, such 
practical experience is necessarily 
limited to the work in the model 
office. We believe it essential, in 
laying a good foundation for the 
embryo stenographer, and in the 
establishment of good business prin- 
ciples, that he have some insight into 
office experience before he leaves 
school. The model office of today 
supplies a greater portion of this 
preparatory business training. What 
business training the pupil does not 
receive in the classroom he should 
receive here. He should not enter 
the model office until he has mastered 
the principles of his shorthand sys- 
tem, and in his typewriting, the cor- 
rect handling of the keyboard. Speed 
is secondary and dependent upon the 





skill and accurate knowledge which 
he has acquired in the technical 
study of principles. 

In order to obtain the experience 
which the business world has to 
offer, and which he will be thrown 
in contact with soon enough, he 
should not be imbued with the idea 
that a premature acquaintance with 
the business world will supply the 
technical information which it is the 
duty of the business college to give 
him through the medium of textbooks 
and instruction, and which will lay 
the cornerstone of his permanent suc- 
cess in this work. This information 
and study the business world cannot 
supply—it entirely absorbs one’s 
time in the execution of successive 
business duties. There is no time to 
study; there is only time to apply 
that which has been studied. There 
is plenty of chance to learn, continu- 
ally, but not the things which should 
have been learned in school. 

It is the purpose and duty of the 
business school to give the pupil a 
thorough basic knowledge of short- 
hand, typewriting, and the com- 
mercial branches—bookkeeping, if he 
desires it; English, punctuation, 
spelling; and along with this infor- 
mation to train him as fully as pos- 
sible with the limited means at the 
disposal of even the best equipped 
school, in the ethics of business— 
in business methods and principles. 


If Mr. D. N. Casail will write us 
again, enclosing another sample of 
notes, we shall be glad to criticise 
same and return promptly. We are 
unable to locate the specimen sent. 
Contributors should not fail to enclose 
key with sample notes, as our time is 
too valuable to ponder over doubtful 
outlines. 


To Employers of Shorthand Teachers 


As manager of the employment de- 
partment of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association I have on my 
list a number of teachers of the vari- 
ous systems who desire employment. 
If you are looking for a shorthand 
t.acher of anv degree of experience 
make your wants known to me and I 
shall be glad to put you in communi- 
cation with a member of our associa- 


tion who may be just the person you 

are looking for. No charge to anyone. 
JOHN ALFRED WHITE, 

637 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We have just returned from a vaca- 
tion trip. Most of the time was spent 
on the great lakes and up tne St. Law- 
rence. Im the course of the trip we 
visited Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. 
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Tune Yourself to Success 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Tune Yourself to Success—Continued 
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Typpewriting Department 


oO. tley, Wi . 
Conducted by 0. O. Bentioy all communications relating 


Seattle, Wash., to whom 
to thi 


lson’s Modern Business College, 


this department should be ad 





** Niagara Falls’”’ 


HE following is in answer to 
my inquiry in the June Gregg 
Writer. It is evident that all 
of the artists are not in the 
East—at least one of them 
hails from the “wild and woolly West.” 
It is also evident that the Gregg 
Writer reaches every “nook and ham- 
let” of the country. During the past 
month [ have received letters from 
Nebraska, Maryland, Arizona, Vir- 
ginia, North Dakota, Washington, IIli- 
nois and Iowa concerning this de- 
partment: 


Solomonville, Arizona, July 9, 1906. 

Mr. C. O. Bentley, 
Seattle, Washington, 
Dear Sir: 

In the June number of the Gregg 
Writer I notice an inquiry as to where 
a copy of the “Niagara Falls” fancy 
typewriting can be obtained. I am the 
one who executed that particular piece 
of work and the original copy is in 
the office of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Co. at Syracuse, N. Y. I have 
tried to get a photograph of it but 
have been unable to do so, as the Com- 
pany wrote me that it could not be 
photographed to do the work justice. 

I am very much interested in fancy 
typewriting for a pastime and when 
I have some spare time intend to try 
something in that line. If I am suc- 
cessful I will be glad to send you a 
piece for reproduction in the Gregg 
Writer. 

I read the Typewriting Department 
in the Writer with great interest every 
month, and am sure that every student 
will be helped very much by reading 
it and acting on the advice given 
therein. Very truly 

(Miss) Belle Archibald. 








Care of the Machine 


For the benefit of F. G. A., of Balti- 
more, Md., who writes, “Will you kind- 
ly publish in your next edition where 
and when to oil the typewriter (Rem- 
ington), and how to take care of it in 
a general way,” etc., I repeat from 
this department of the March issue: 

Keep your typewriter entireiy free 
of dust, if you would have it do the 
best work. Clean and oil the rods and 
bright parts every morning. Oil] the 


rollers and other parts that require 
oil at least once a week. Use oil spar- 
ingly—as though the bottle you now 
have were about the last you can ever 
get. One drop is better than a dozen. 
Rub it off immediately—oil is not 
needed especially for lubricating, but 
to keep clean the bearings. Use only 
the best oil; cheap oil will gum and 
do more harm than good. 

Clean the type as they show they 
need it. Do not wait until all are 
filled, but clean each when the im- 
pression begins to look blurred. Use 
a pin, a pen or a toothpick to remove 
the dust and lint, being careful to hold 
the type-bar firmly, and also not to 
scratch or break the face of the type. 

Study the mechanism of the ma- 
chine and know all about it, but never 
take it apart for that purpose. Take 
the same care of your machine that 
you would of your watch—you never 
think of removing the works of your 
watch; then don’t remove the carriage 
or any other part of the machine. 

Before beginning to write on the 
machine note the following points: 
See that the envelope holders, mar- 
ginal stops and space gauge are prop- 
erly adjusted; that capital lever on 
Remington or key on Underwood, 
Oliver, etc., is as it should be, and 
that the ribbon movement is all right. 





The Easiest Way 


How is the easiest way to get up 
speed in typewriting? I have been 
using the typewriter for over a year 
now and cannot write as fast as I ought 
to; also how is the correct position in 
writing on the typewriter? Should the 
elbows be up even with the key board 
or lower? I would also like to know 
the easiest way to get up speed in 
shorthand. Please answer through the 
Gregg Writer. 

Yours truly, 
A. lL. 


If anyone has discovered an easy 
way to get up speed on the typewriter 
I have never heard of it. To my mind 
this is the “hardest” feature of the 
shorthand course, with the possible 
exception of mastering English. The 
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only way is to learn the correct fin- 
gering from one of the practical in- 
structors that are published—the “Ra- 
tional” is an excellent one. Practice 
the finger exercises over and over 
dozens and hundreds of times until 
each finger knows absolutely the key 
it should strike. Then ail that is re- 
quired is assiduous, painstaking, 
thoughtful, accurate practice. 

I would suggest that A. L. follow 
the plan of practice of one of the great 
pianists of this country, who, several 
years ago, told the writer that she 
spent four hours every day on “finger 
runs.” Suppose you try it for three 
months, and then write me the result. 

The correct and easiest position, it 
seems to me, is largely a matter of 
individuality. What would be an easy 
position for one person might not be 
for another. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, I would say that the chair should 
be adjusted so as to bring the elbows 
on a level with the keyboard. 

The same remedy prescribed for get- 
ting up speed on the typewriter will 
apply to getting up speed in shorthand. 
First, know the principles thoroughly; 
have every wordsign at your fingers’ 
ends; practice phrases until you can 
write them like “greased lightning.” 
Then practice on an article of 200 or 
300 words until you can write it faster 
than anybody can talk. Continue this 
way for a few months and you will be 
surprised by the result. 

As this is the last opportunity I will 
have, I am going to take the chances 
and take a shot at you, A. L. In your 
letter there are at least eleven glar- 
ing errors—one misspelled word, sev- 
en places incorrectly punctuated, two 
strike-overs, and one big grammatical 
error all the way through your letter 
—wrong construction of words. If 
you will devote your time and energy 
for the present to the study of spelling, 
punctuation, and the relation of words, 
instead of to “getting up speed,” you 
will make money by it. In addition 
to the errors mentioned you have com- 
mitted two “grave crimes’—you have 
used a scrap of paper to write your 
letter on instead of a clean, full sheet, 
and you have signed your name witn 
the typewriter, which is permissible 
only under certain conditions, namely, 
if your longhand writing is so poor 
that it can’t be read, or if you have 
what may be called “the stenographers’ 


habit” of forgetting to sign your name 
after having written a letter on the 
machine. If either of these two rea- 
sons apply in your case, all right; if 
not, “don’t do it again.” 





Finally 

I have been very much gratified 
during the year just closing by re- 
ceipt of a great many letters stating 
that the writers have been benefited 
by the articles I have presented. I 
have been greatly benefited myself by 
the many suggestions and ideas I have 
received from old and new friends. I 
want to thank all contributors for 
helping me in making this department 
interesting and valuable. 

Should any reader of the Writer de- 
sire my opinion on any subject per- 
taining to shorthand or typewriting, 
write to me, care of Brown’s Business 
College, Jacksonville, Ill., and I will 
answer personally, as this department 
will not be continued after this issue. 
I wish every reader success: 





A World-Wide Organization 

Some of our stenographic friends in 
the United States who avail themselves 
of the services of the Remington 
typewriter employment departments in 
different cities may not be familiar 
with the fact that this service is not 
confined to the American offices mere- 
ly—it is world-wide. A case which 
illustrates the efficiency of these bu- 
reaus abroad came to our attention 
recently. 

The official Pan-american Congress, 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro, wanted a 
French stenographer—a good one. 
They were unable to find what they 
wanted at home so they cabled all the 
way to Paris to have the Remington 
office there arrange the matter for 
them. The expense of cables, trans- 
portation, etc., amount to over $1,000. 
Of course there was no charge for the 
work done by the Remington office in 
Paris, for this service is free to all 
stenographers the world over. 





I affirm that when the student, by 
faithful elementary study, has acquired 
the power of promptly writing new 
words according to principle, the most 
laborious and most valuable part of his 
reporting equipment has been acquired.— 
D. W. Browne. 




















Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.iure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHn R. Greaa. 


Speed in Shorthand 
PEED depends largely upon confidence. After the textbook has been 
thoroughly learned, ninety-nine per cent of the words you hear should be 
perfectly familiar to you, and speed should be simply a matter of moving 
the hand faster and losing less time between outlines. 

Many pupils understand the principles and write accurately, but yet seem 
unable to write more than eighty or ninety words per minute. I say seem unable, 
for all they need is to hurry up. 

I have recently tested pupils in this way. I gave them the phrase ‘‘I can 
have more,’’ and after allowing them to practice it, timed them for one minute. 
I then placed the same character on the board, calling it the figure 2, and when 
timed, they wrote it nearly forty per cent faster than when they thought of it as 
shorthand. 

Do you know that if you were to make the different strokes as rapidly in 
shorthand as you make the very same strokes in longhand, it would produce a 
speed of at least three hundred words per minute? 
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If you do not know your textbook thoroughly, do not worry about speed; but 
yo over it again and again until you know it almost word for word. After that 
you will have no trouble with speed. 

If you wished to walk faster you would not ask how, if you wished to talk 
more rapidly you would not ask for instruction; you would simply loosen up. And 
so in shorthand, the way to write fast is to write fast. Do not smile, that is just 
what I mean. 
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Plate XXVIII —The work this month contains some of the best penman- 
ship practice in the system. Try to make these characters entirely with the 
muscles of the arm without any action in the thumb joint. Write them rapidly 
but not carelessly. 
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Plate XX1X.—This plate also requires arm movement. You will probably 
find the fifth line the most difficult. Keep the ‘‘o’’ very small. There will be a 
tendency to make it too large. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Political Letter 
My dear Sir: 

It is conceded by every thoughtful 
citizen in this state that the railroad 
pass is the most powerful agency used 
by the railroad lobby in controlling 
legislation, both state and municipal. 
The recent scandals affecting the good 
nume and integrity of the state have 
been traced to this lobby. The prohib- 
ited railroad pass is the most Insidious, 
dangerous and powerful of bribes. 
Very few legislators can be tempted by 
the use of money to influence their 
official conduct in the General Assem- 
bly. To the hardened boodler the pass 
amounts to nothing; but to the man 
from the country or the interior town, 
who hus been or is cajoled and flat- 
tered into the acceptance of one by the 
lobby—it is the beginning of mischief 
and his downfall. His moral backbone 
is extracted and transferred to the 
giver of the pass—the lobby boss. 

The extent to which the puss is used, 
or has been used, by the lobby, is well 
illustrated by the charge made in one 
of the St. Louis papers last spring, to 
the effect that of the 142 members in 
the last House of Representatives 100 
of them were at that time using rail- 
road passes in violation of the statute. 
This charge was read from the news 
column of the Post Dispatch, by the 
clerk of the House of Representatives, 
at the request of the writer. During 
the session a motion was made to in- 
vestigate and ascertain the number of 
passes that had been issued by the 
ruilroad lobby to members of the 
llouse in violation of the statute. But 
the motion, on a roll call, was defeated. 
The “Eversole Committee” made an 
effort to ascertain from the lobby the 
number of passes that had been given 
to members of the General Assembly 
in violation of the statute, but the 
witness refused to give the informa- 
tion, and based his refusal on that 
provision of the Constitution which 
excuses a witness from incriminating 
himself. It was, therefore, impossible, 
under the present condition of our 
Constitution and statute, to force from 
hiding the men guilty of violating the 
statute. 

To destroy this powerful agency of 
the lobby, the last General Assembly 
submitted to the voters of this state, 
at the coming election, a constitutional 
amendment, known as the “Oliver 
Amendment.” being No. 13. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
to compel the railroads in this state 
to Issue passes to officers named in 
the amendment, not as a matter of 
grace or favor, but as a matter of 
course—of right—and as an emolu- 
ment to the office. It seeks to make 
the officer independent of the lobby, 
by placing him above the temptation 
of the pass; and to make him master, 
instead of a suppliant servant or tool 
of the corporation; and to put his of- 
ficial vote or act beyond suspicion and 
charge of the demagogue. 

In my opinion, the adoption of this 
amendment will destroy the insolence 
and power of the railroad lobby in 
this state. Thus far, no Governor has 





been able to secure legislative re- 
forms, with this railroad lobby in ex- 
istence, and in the saddle, at Jefferson 
City. That brave, courageous, soldier, 
Governor—John S. Marmaduke—whose 
courage and official integrity no man 
dare question, used every constitu- 
tional and legal power in his command 
to destroy the power and influence of 
the lobby, but was unable to do It. 
Later, that intrepid and fearless 
Governor Stone took hold of this lobby 
with all the vim and power of his 
young life, but was unable to arouse 
manhood and self-respect of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, whose moral 
courage had been sapped and whose 
conscience had been seared by the 
tactics and power of this lobby. 

To my mind, the most Important 
thing for the people of this state to 
do is to repeal that part of our Con- 
stitution and the statute that makes 
it possible and useful to maintain a 
lobby and debauch the representatives 
of the people. 

Up to this time I have seen no public 
statement from either of the four can- 
didates for. Governor upon this im- 
portant question. The people of this 
state have a right to know, and ought 
to know, how these candidates stand 
on the adoption of this amendment. 

“Are you in favor of this amend- 
ment?” is a question that should be 
put to each of the candidates. “Are 
you in favor of a plank in our state 
platform recommending its adoption 
by the people?” is another question 
that should be directly put and frankly 
answered. In view of our past history 
and experience, I want to know for 
my own satisfaction, and I believe the 
public would like to know, whether 
or not any one of these gentlemen be- 
lieves in the amendment or prefer to 
ang a “handy man” near the Execu- 
tive. 

I think it important that the Demo- 
cratic press in this state, favoring the 
abolition of the lobby and its tInflu- 
ence, should boldly and unhesitatingly 
take up this amendment, and force a 
direct and positive expression from the 
candidates as to whether or not they 
are In favor of its adoption. 

I have written you thus freely on 
the matter and hope you will give it 
your most serious consideration, and 
that I may hear from you at your 
early convenience. 

Very respectfully, 


Do More Than Duty 


Business men are appreciative of the 
assistant or employe who can do some 
thinking and remembering for them. 
The man who must plan and execute 
momentous enterprises cannot possibly 
endure around him anyone for whom 
it is necessary to provide reminders. 
The head of the firm or executive of 
the company does the original think- 
ing; it is the duty of all associated 
with him to execute. The associate 
who exerts his faculties, gets in touch 
with the chief's line of thought, under- 
stands his policy and keeps closely 
abreast of It Is a helper indeed. 

The clerk, secretary, stenographer, 
department head, and so on along the 
line, should not only perform with 
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dispatch and accuracy such routine 
matters as come within their exact 
sphere, but should endeavor to do 
some original thinking and whenever 
possible offer a timely suggestion to 
the chief. Also, they should be quick 
to correct inadvertent errors made by 
those above them, but always unosten- 
tatiously. Matters that are to be at- 
tended to in the future should be re- 
membered by the alert subordinate. 
In fact, he should be the memory, the 
right and the left hand and the ward 
of small things for his employer. P... 
indis- 


this way he not only becomes 
pensable as an assistant, but he de- 
velops the executive faculty. That’s 


the thing that brings its own reward 
later.—New York Commercial. 


The Ethics of Money 


Adam Smith, father of modern politi- 
cal economy, said: “A guinea may be 
considered as a bill for a certain quan- 
tity of necessaries or conveniences up- 
on all the tradesmen of the neighbor- 
hood.” In other words, a sum of money, 
large or small, is an order payable to 
the bearer for a proportionate amount 
of service. Men wish to have these 
orders presented to them, that they 
may make a living by filling them. 
This conception of money is the fun- 
damental requisite for its ethical treat- 
ment. It was remarked by Mr. Glad- 
stone that a man’s mental and moral 
character is largely revealed in the way 
he deals with money. : 

Most people think of money simply 
as a means for getting themselves 
served with whatever they desire. 
Everybody knows that he cannot, ex- 
cept by robbery, get the coveted money- 
order for service without some giving 
of service, more or less, real or fictitious. 
But to care more for getting the money 
than for giving its full equivalent in 
service is to have started on the down 
grade to robbery in a predatory state 


of mind. That money, when not the 
gift of affection, is held by no moral 
right, except as earned by a propor- 
tionate amount of service, is an ele- 
mentary moral truth. In defiance of it 
an enormous amount of predatory 
wealth has been accumulated in recent 
years. A financial “operator” has tes- 
tified in a Boston court that he and his 
partners “made” $46,000,000 by promot- 
ing a certain trust. Fancy, if possible, 
the vast total of services by all sorts 
of men to which that staggering sum 
gave legal claim! From such enormi- 
ties public indignation, class hatred and 
social danger spring. Lowell remarked 
that there is dynamite enough in the 
New Testament to shatter our social 
system, if not carefully handled. Jesus’ 
saying, “The Son of Man came not to 
be served but to serve,” is true of every 
son of man. “He that is great among 
you shall be your servant,” is a funda- 
mental law of the Republic of God. 
Essential to social stability as well as 
to personal integrity is an ethical valu- 
ation of money as the measure of serv- 
ice in equal reciprocity between man 
and man.—From “The Outlook.” 


co a 
Dear Sir: - 

I am in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date in which you say you would 
like to correspond with me with refer- 
ence to Soldier’s Additional Homestead 
rights. I enclose herewith my circular 
“B,” which gives full information as to 
the class of claims I can use. If you 
are entitled to an additional right, fill 
up the question blank which is also en- 
closed, answering all questions, and 
return to me and I will give the matter 
my early attention. If your claim 
proves to be all right, I will be glad 
to buy it and pay cash for it. 

If you never made a homestead filing, 
you have no claim I can use, and fur- 
ther correspondence would avail us 
nothing. 

I await your reply. 

Yours very truly, 





Another Way to Boom a Fake System 


HE account given in our last 
issue as to “How One Fake 
System Works Its Way” was 
recognized by so many of our 
business-college friends as be- 
ing a veritable description of the tac- 
tics attempted to be practiced on them- 
selves by this same “crushed trage- 
dian,” that we feel moved to expose 
an even more rascally method of pro- 
cedure employed by this worthy and 
his side partner, the “author” of the 
“magnetic” system. 

At the convention of commercial 
teachers already referred to, the “au- 
thor” was one evening in the writing 
room of the hotel headquarters, talk- 
ing to a sympathetic friend. The pair 
unconsciously seated themselves so 





close to one of the leading shorthand 
teachers of the country that the lat- 


avoid hearing the “au- 
thor” divulge the method employed 
by himself in giving the “magnetic” 
its first boom, and recommended by 
him as a suitable one for its further 


propagation. He said: 

The way we did it down there was 
this: We got a girl who had taken 
a course in shorthand and who could 
write fairly well, and we took her 
into the school, kept her between two 
and three weeks, coached her up on 
the system she was writing, and then 
got her a position with a prominent 
firm in the city. We got a signed 
statement from her that she had at- 
tended the school only about three 
weeks and had secured a position, and 
also secured a signed statement from 
the firm she was working for, to the 
effect that the young lady was em- 
ployed by them out of our school as 
a stenographer, and that she was giv- 
ing satisfaction. These statements we 
published and spread_ broadcast all 
over the community. This young lady 


ter could not 
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did not write our system, but it is bet- 
ter to get some one who writes the 
system. It won’t cost much to get a 
young lady who has learnt the sys- 
tem; take them into your school and 
coach them up for a few weeks, give 
them a position with a leading firm, 
publish these statements and scatter 
them broadcast to the four winds, and 
you will sweep the country. 

It will be noted that in the judg- 
ment of the “author” it would be bet- 
ter to get a young man or woman who 
is already expert as a writer of the 
“magnetic,” but if it should happen 
(and it is a supposable case) that 
none such is to be found, there is 
nothing to prevent your getting one 
who writes any other system cleverly. 
The statement which this veracious 
student must sign is simply to the ef- 
fect that he was a student in your 
school “for about three weeks.” Dur- 
ing that time you make a pretense of 
teaching something by “coaching him 
up” on his own system and at the end 
of that time you get him a job, repre- 
senting him to the employer as the 
product of your school. The employer 
will, of course, commend the work of 
this “student” as perfectly satisfactory, 
and as it is known that your school 
teaches the “magnetic,” you can con- 
jure with that name and sweep the 
country. 

And it is being done; or, rather, it 
is being attempted, by a few shady 
schools with no reputation to lose. But 
somehow the country refuses to sweep, 
and the “magnetic’ is losing its at- 
traction—The Phonographic Maga- 
zine. 

With perseverance the very odds and 
ends of time may be worked up into re- 
sults of the greatest value. 

oF * * 

We regret to learn of the death of 
Mr. Patrick J. Sweeney, the well- 
known New York reporter and teacher. 
For some years past Mr. Sweeney had 
been a constant contributor vo the pro- 
fessional publications. 





$15,000 in July 


The aggregate annual salaries of the teachers we 
placed in July exceeds $15,000. Among these posi- 
tions were 5 high schools ( including Providence R. I.) 
2 State norma! schools. and one college. Of these 
positions Scarried salaries of from $1.100 to $1.500, 
No enrollment fee. Information free. In emergency 
write us. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Secialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Mar., 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 

















When writing to advertisers 


please mention The Gregg Writer 


Heads “‘ Roll of Honor’”’ 
In the Roll of Honor given in the 


April issue we credited Mr. O. E. 
Knott, of the Coleman Business Col- 
lege, .Jewark, N. J., with 175 subscrip- 
tions instead of 225—a list of fifty 
subscriptions having been overlooked 
by our bookkeeper. This places Mr. 





O. E. KnottT 


Knott at the top of the Roll. Since 
the list was published Mr. Knott has 
added thirty subscriptions, making a 
grand total of 255 subscriptions re- 
ceived from him in the past season. 
For the last three years Mr. Knott’s 
name has appeared near the top of the 
Roll, and his loyal support of the 
magazine has been very cordially ap- 
preciated. 


There are now eighteen links in the 
Brown Caain of business colleges. The 
two latest additions are the Sterling 
Business College, Sterling, Ill., and a 
new school at East St. Louis. 
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The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires — is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 











The Gregg Pencil. Frerared especially for 


* shorthand work, and in 

accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICGAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 

















<< Keep YourLisht- 
nine Rod Up 


NO POSITION—NO PAY 


1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 





Free Reaistration in any one of all of our three 


departments is open to men 
and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions— providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 
Business forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 











Civil Service Dictation Book 








ERE IS THE BOOK that will give you 
pieces for dictation practice—pieces 
just like those you are going to have at the 
examination. Itis worth its weightin gold 
to you if you are going to take this exami- 
nation. It also gives you full particulars 
regarding the shorthand of the examina- 
tion, and you should not attempt this 
examination without it. The price to 
students is $1, and to schools and teachers, 
writing on their letter heads—it is but 80c. 
The pieces are arranged just like those 
given by the examiners—the same number 
of words, of the same degree of difficulty, 
arranged for the four different speeds—all, 
just like those of the examination, and so 
selected and arranged that you will be 
perfectly certain of your speed when you 
have gone through it. Discounts on quan- 
tities to schools, booksellers, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular, but, better 
still, send direct for a copy cf the book, 
and don’t lose time in needless correspond- 
ence. Remember the price—but one dollar 
—the best investment of a dollar you ever 


made. 
G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 


by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 




















The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the — ey out on 10 + 4 ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington N: 


The Williams Manufacturing hme. Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 














When writing to advertisers pieuse mention ‘he Gregg Writer 
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Are amine of wealth for the English teacher. They give him anew and broad understanding of 
the language; they give just that information beyond the text that enables the teacher to appear 
before the class broad, thorough and well-rounded in the subject; they supply material for the 
teacher to spend an occasional period on broad principles of interest, and so help to take away the 
monotony of rules, parsing and tiresome detail drill. They are written by an acknowledged master 
in the use of his own subject, and are as entertaining as a novel. 

These Studies have been running from month to month fora year. Some of the past numbers 
can be secured, but back numbers are fast going. The Studies will continue during the coming 
school year, for nothing else of the kind has ever appeared so rich in material, so ably presented, 
so entertainingly written, and so popular with those who are reading them. 

Found only in the Professional American Penman. Nowhere else. $1.00 a year in advance. 
An extra number if you mention the Gregg Writer. 

Also for your one dollar you will receive all the other fine things secured for teachers of every 
branch in a commercial school. Among them are: 

Wayside Snap Shots—delightful travel-letters by Perambulus. 

Higher Accounting—by R. J. Bennett, A treat for principals. 








Rapid Calculations—by P. H. Ross. Some sensible, practical short methods, 
Editorials—talks to students, encouraging thoroughness and two courses, 


Convention Reports—the best to be had. 
Penmanship—of all kinds in abundance. 


Can you afford to miss the English Studies and all this? Can you afford to wait, even? 


The American Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








$10 


and up 





Slightly 





id 


Used = == 
At Less Than Half Price 
Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 


world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


ial 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines built to sell for §70O— 

our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
-F Send today for our big catalogue list 
of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 


buy until you see it. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il. 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail] in your 
work, wouldn’t that be worthadollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 

dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 

dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 

THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Contains 


THE ART OF Con tat: 
WRITING and SPEAKING ficte home 


The ENGLISH | 43 
LANGUAGE #9" 


Grammar, Composition, ete.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each course, 4 
vols. in a box, $2, retarnable and money refand- 
ed. 40,000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service. 


“THE STENOGRAPHER"’ 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 














in a Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 











Shorthand 
Dictionary 


= 


Contains the 
outlines for 
Gregg about 7,000 
Shorthand words. 


Dictionary Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”’—G. 8S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JoURNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be had at any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 
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Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in *“* Ames’ Copy Slips.” 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slips (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 

Regular Price, per set..........- $ .50 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... AS5 





Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
Devoted to the entire range of the pernman’s art 
—Writing. Flourishing, Lettering, etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 

Regular Price....... seuneensndes $ -75 
Our Sacrifice Price....-.,. 20 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








American Teachers’ Bureau 


Teachers of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship and English for Business Col- 
leges, Normal Schools, and High Schools. 
Beginners and fxperienced Managers. 
We Sell School Property. Address 


1838 Fischer Building, - Chicago 
POPLE @ NIEHING, Mars. 
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